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TO DETERMINE THE VALUE OF PRE-REGISTRATION COUNSELING. 
THIS STUDY ATTEMPTED TO RATE STUDENT ASSESSMENT OF (1) HIS 
RELATIONSHIP WITH HIS COUNSELOR. (2) THE APPROPRIATENESS OF 
HIS CHOICE OF MAJOR. (3) THE SUITABILITY OF HIS SCHEDULE. AND 
C4) HIS PREPARATION FOR REGISTRATION. SEVEN HUNDRED SIXTY-ONE 
STUDENTS (8.5 PERCENT OF THE STUDENT BODY) WERE CHOSEN AT 
RANDOM FROM THOSE WHO REGISTERED BETWEEN THE SECOND AND 
FOURTH WEEKS. THEY FILLED OUT A QUESTIONNAIRE SHOWING THEIR 
DEGREE OF SATISFACTION WITH VARIOUS ASPECTS OF RAPPORTi 
ADVISEMENT. AND COUNSELING. THIRTY-THREE COUNSELORS ALSO 
FILLED OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE TO INDICATE THE IMPORTANCE THEY 
ATTACH TO EACH SEGMENT OF THEIR FUNCTIONS. THE COUNSELORS' 
RATING OF IMPORTANCE WAS COMPARED WITH STUDENT RANKING OF HOW 
WELL THE functions WERE CARRIED OUT. STUDENT DEGREES OF 
SATISFACTION WERE CORRELATED WITH AGE . CHOICE OF MAJOR. 
DURATION OF COUMSELING SESSION, AND SEVERAL OTHER INFLUENTIAL 
FACTORS AND, ALTHOUGH FOUND TO VARY CONSIDERABLY. WERE 
GENERALLY FAVORABLE. THE GREATEST FLAW IN THE 
PRE-REGISTRATION APPEARED TO BE A SHORTAGE OF TIME FOR THE 
iNtCRVlEWS. THE RECOMMENDATIONS . THEREFORE , INCLUDE SEVERAL 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ALLEVIATING THE FAULT. (HH) 
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COLLEGE OF SAN MATEO 



STUDY OF PRE-REGISTRATION COUNSELING 



INTRODUCTION 

to enrolling at the College of San Mateo , each student is 



scheduled to loeet with a icember of the counselihg staff. Following this 
initial contact va series of meetings with the counselor are held throughout 



the schddl year » depending upon the student *s need to complete various 
aspects^^^^^^^^a^ his educationai plaaning. 



Despite the continuing nature of the counseling process^ it is 
apparent that this first counseliag period is very, important . That is> 
initial apuaseilng session of ten represents the s^^^ first contact with 

the cp^ and serves to inf la^ his preliminary impi^^ the c<) liege 

Moreover* thi^ first contact cohcern a topic that is and has been of coasider 
^ ie concern to the student* namely* his edupatiOhal and occupational gdals * 

At the sams tiB^* the counselor Wants greatest possible assists 

‘ ' #Tic e ' ■ .during ■ each:- ‘and 'every', contact ':vperibd*/ "'In , ef feet,*, pre •registration,.::.,:'^^ 



STIglY HIRPOSE 



To assess Student satisfadtion with the utility of pre 
counseling* Specifically* does the student feel that p^ 

sieets his wants and needs or does he se® it as a cursory process 
,-valuetv :■ 



of limited 
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OBJECTIVES 

Study objectives are a reflection of both student and counselor 
perceptions of the desired outcome of pre -registration counseling* 

1. To determine the extent of student identification of his 

counselor as an individual \dio cares and is concerned about 
the student *s welfare^ problems* and progress (rapport); 



2. To assess student perception of the assistance received in 
choosing a college major and classes that are commensurate 
with his past performance, ability, and interest (counseling); 



3. To appraise student satisfaction with his schedule and 

^ ^ (advisement)* 

STUDY LIMITATIONS 

It should be apparent that counseling is an on-going process* It 
xyould be uhusual for meanitislul counseling to result from a single meeting* 

As a prvOCess, it contihually builds upon past sessions \diile simultaneously 
building for future sessions* Therefore, this study attempts an artificial 
separation of bhe^^^^^s process, and the study results will be 

cohfounded with the adequacy of previous student counseling* 

Judging the effectiveness of any process is limited by the 
individual's knowledge of that process* Although a student evaluation may 
i pr<^lde cott^ for improvement, it cannot be the only evaluation# 

I iMtoreover, the evaluator is a student or a staff memiber, his judgments 

- n if e a greet variety of feelings^ values^ and differing 

frames of reference* Therefore, any attempt at a total study must consider 

is based upon subjective judgments 

and it should be extended to include additional criteria before a coaq>lete 
evaluation can be attempted* 






3. 



It includes only those students who had not completed registration 
by the end of the second week of registration. Unfortunately, the study was 
not proposed until the end of the first week, resulting in the exclusion from 
the study of many of the well organized and experienced continuing students. 



PROCEDURE 

The population for this study included all students who were completing 
registration on or after August 25, 1967. From this population a random sample 
was selected. Randomization was achieved by asking every seventh person who 
registered to complete a questionnaire. Mechanically, this was accomplished 
in the Student Center prior to the student *s entrance into the actual 
registration process. In this way feelings about pre-registration counseling 
were hot confounded with the experiences associated with the registration 
process.* 



To encourage student cooperation the class cards desired by the 
student were pulled for while he completed the questionnaire. In this way 
a student would not be prevented from taking a class because it had closed 
while he completed the questionnaire. Moreover, this process actually saved 
the student some time and allowed him more time to carefully respond to the 
questions. It took an average of seven minutes to complete the questionnaire 
with a range cf five to fifteen minutes. 

Study objectives and items for inclusion in the questionnaire were 
developed through pe^ with the counseling staff end Students* 

The specific items for inclusion in the questionnaire were reviewed by various 
mesibers of the staff to insure clarity and relation to the study objectives. 
The instrument was pilot tested by administering it to several students and 
then interviewing each regarding question clarity and validity. In addition, 

•f t» <wng ware iticltided that wottld provide a measure of response reliability* 
Finally, ranking of the scale items by counselors provided a comparison of 
counselor-student agreement on task Importance. The instrument used with 
counselors, however, was not administered until after the pre-registration 
counseling to eliminate any possible biasing of the results. 
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FINDINGS 

The population for this study was selected at random to eliminate 
the possibility of a selection bias influencing the results# In this way 
it was assumed that a small sample would be representative of the College of 
San Mateo student population# Moreover, if the students selected differed 
from the student body, that difference would be so small that it could be 
attributed to chance alone. It was found that 83.9 percent of the students 
were twenty years old or less, 14.8 percent were between twenty and thirty 
years old, and 1.3 percent were over thirty. These proportions were very 
similar to that of the previous fall when 76.3 percent were twenty or less, 

18.9 percent were between twenty and thirty, and 5.7 percent were over thirty. 

As was anticipated because of the time of this study, the proportion of new 
students in the sample was higher than that found in the general student body. 
For example, 72.4 percent of the students in the study were new to CSM, while 

44.9 percent of the student body of the previous fall were new students. The 
proportion of returning and transfer students in the study was nearly 
identical to that of the general student body. Yet, 37.1 percent of the 
student body were continuing students and only 12.4 percent of the students 
in the study were continuing students. 

Table I. shows that students selected for the study stated majors 
that were very similar to those of the general student body. In fact, the 
only significant differences, p <.01 based on Yule’s Q Association Coefficients, 
National Opinion Research Center, were in vocational and technical majors. 
Overall, it was found that students selected for the study and the general 
student body were present in approximately the same proportions in each of 
the several majors and fields# 

There were 761 students included in the study or 8.5 percent of 
the total day student body. Based upon the usual statistical techniques for 
determining the size of an adequate sanq>le, this sample was 134 students 
more than needed. That is, tho size was great enough to allowr representative 
and meaningful comparisons. 




TABLE I. MAJORS OF STUDY STUDENTS AND THE GENERAL STUDENT BODY 





STUDY 


STUDENTS 


STUDENT BODY 


MAJOR or FIELD 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Business 


132 


17 A 


1407 


19.0 


Cosmetology 


21 


2.7 


124 


1.7 


English 


23 


3.0 


139 


1.9 


Fine Arts 


71 


9.3 


459 


6.2 


Foreign Language 


18 


2.4 


53 


0.7 


Health Occupations 


28 


3.7 


369 


5.0 


Liberal Arts 


89 


11.7 


618 


8.4 


Life Sciences 


19 


2.6 


365 


4.9 


Math-Engineering 


33 


4.3 


492 


6.7 


Physical Education 


16 


2.1 


127 


1.7 


Physical Science 


7 


0.9 


77 


1.0 


Social Science 


81 


10.6 


601 


8.3 


Technicals 


42 


5.5 


905 


12.3 


Vocational 


85 


11.1 


222 


3.0 


Undecided 


96 


12.7 


1422 


19.2 


TOTAL 


761 


100 


7380 


100 



A BuitiDAliloxi scale 'WSiB devised fco assess Student satisfaction with 
pre*^regiSttation counseling* Based upon a range of 16 to 80 points tdiere 
dissatisfaction Increased as the score increased » it was found that 20 . 5 percent 
of the students rated pre-registration counseling as esccellent* 35.1 percent 
as goods 31.0 percent as average, 10.9 percent as poor, and 2.5 percent as 
terrible* However, this overall rating was not particularly inforiflative until 
some analysis of sjpocific strong or weak points was undertaken. Table 
shows that in the general area of rapport or the establishnient of a pereonai 
relationship, pre -registration counseling was satisfactory f roan the student * s 
point of yiew. Specifically, during pre-registration counseling two- thirds of 

that counselors wanted to help and were willing to listen 
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to v?hat they had to say* Moreover* over one-half of the students felt that 
they were treated as individuals and not as just another student. One- fourth 
felt counselors did an adequate job in this regard and one-fifth felt they did 
poorly on this personal treatment aspect of establishing rapport. 



table II. STRONG AND WEAK AREAS IN PRE-REGISTRATION COUNSELING 

Satisfaction Rating 





GOOD 
One - 


Two 


AVERAGE 

Three 


POOR 

Four - Five 


COUNSELING AREAS 


F 


% 


F 


% 


F 


% 


RELpport 














Making student feel 
counselor wants to help 


519 


68.2 


176 


23.1 


66 


8.7 


Listening to the Student 


508 


66.7 


179 


23.5 


74 


9.8 


Interested in the student 
as an individual 


412 


54.1 


214 


28.1 


135 


17.8 


Helping student feel 
like a person 


409 


53.7 


206 


27.1 


146 


19.3 


Counseling 














Eevlewlng student's academic 
strong and weak points 


267 


35.1 


200 


26.3 


294 


38.6 


Reviewing past performance 


309 


40.5 


225 


19.6 


227 


28.9 


Learning student's goals 


446 


58.6 


182 


23.9 


133 


17.5 


Rnowlng courses student 
heads to reach his goals 


406 


53.3 


: 198 


26.1 


157 


20.6 


Revlet^ng ctiolce of major 


303 


39.7 


231 


30.4 


227 


29.9 


Helping to choose courses 


501 


65.8 


- X65 


21.7 


95 


12.5 


Telling stude^ 
classes to take 


490 


64.3 


169 


22.2 


102 


13.5 


'.'■:''Adviheiiient'-^ 














out class 


469 


61.6 


167 


22.0 


125 


16.4 


Reviewing classes so student 
iui 


251 


33.1 


201 


26.4 


. 309 


40.5 


Making sure student takes 
rifidd: sequence of courses 


385 


50.7 


■ 232 


30.5 


143 


18.8 


Helping studtmt decide the 
nunbef of units to take 


417 


54.9 


216 


28.4 


127 


16.7 


Heipitiig student know how 
to get thtough registration 


333 


43.8 


262 


34.5 


165 


21.7 



In terms of reviewing academic performance as a part of the counseling 
portion of the scale, it was found that approximately one -third of the students 
felt the counselors did a good job and one-third felt the counselors did a poor 
job. Approximately one-half of the students felt that the counselors did a good 
job of learning about the student’s goals as well as knowing what courses the 
student would need to reach his goal. On the other hand, one in five students 
felt the counselors did a poor job in this regard. It was noted that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the students felt the counselors did an average or better 
job of reviewing the student’s choice of major while 30 percent considered 
this aspect of counseling to be poorly conducted. 

The last aspect of counseling on the summation scale has to do with 
helping students choose classes rather than telling them what classes to take. 

It was found, however j that these two questions failed to be differentiated 
by the students. The distinction apparently escaped most students as two-thirds 
felt counselors did a good job in both regards. 

The portion of the scale shown in Table II that was intended to 
reflect the adviseiBent process in pre-registration counseling indicated that 
two-thirds of the students felt that counselors did a good job of helping them 
to conq>lete their class cards the same proportion as that shown for 
choosing courses). Students were somewhat more negative about counselors 
helping to decide how many units to take or in making sure the student took the 
tight sequence of courses. Less than one-half of the students felt the coun- 
selors gave them adequate assistance on how to get through registration. 
Moreover » only qne^ of the students felt counselors had reviewed the 

courses the student ims go^^^^ take well enough to give advice on what to 
expect. In fact, 40.5 percent felt counselors did a poor job in this regard. 
Generally, it would appear that students perceive advisement as the weakest 
counselor function# preceded by counseling and establishing rapport. 

Another approach used in the study to assess rapport was the group 
of questions regarding shorn students would contact if presented with certain 

types of ptobl^S« fhr exasqule, students were asked whom they would contact 
if they wanted to Chang'' their college major* It was found that 570, or 75 
percent, said they would contact a counselor and- another 11#3 percent named a 



specific couttse lor they would contect# Five 8 tedents Itidlcittfed they would tsUt 

to e teacher* eighteen said they would decide themselves C2«4 percent) while 
27 or 3*5 percent indicated friends, family, or the registrar* Np response iws 
given by 7*1 percent of the students* 



If students wera doing failing work, 324 or. 42,6 percent said they 
would see the teacher, and 43 percent would see a counselor* If they were 
undecided about taking an evening class, 74*1 percent indicated they would go 
to a counselor and 12 *b percent made no response* Essentially, it would appear 
that most students would seek the assistance of a counselor if faced with such 
problems. At the same time, students generally failed to name a specific 
counselor even though each had just seen his counselor* 



as measured by this scale, could be expected to 
vary each time the student responded to the questionnaire* However, a computation 
of standard errors on each of the scale items indicated a 95 percent probability 
that the same finding would result. In effect, the variation in responses to 
individual items would be minimal* This was also reflected in the internal 
consistency of the scale* For example, responses on questions concerning 
interest in the student as an individual or those that referred to tryihg t9 help 



a student feel like a person should elicit the same response strength* raa,;^^ 
items included in the schedule and the sca.le were found to be significantly 
correlated at the *01 level of confidence* In this Instance the^^^^ of 

responses was nearly identical* Mbreoyer, ih terms of reliahility a coefficient 
of *96 was obtained* 



In eyatniiri'ing these findings one Was immediately with the 

question of what importance counselors, themselvas, attached to each of these 
aspects of pre-registration counseling* Essentially, this was a question of 
how satisfied students were with those aspects counselors felt were most 



inportant* Thirty-three counselors provided completed rankings for. a 67 percent 
return* Several counselors pointed out that many of thasa aspects, if not all, 
ware nearly equal in importance and raisking did not provide a meaningful order. 
Based upon this rationale the various aspects were groupad according to 
counselor perception of is^ortance rather than individually* 













!Caible lit* shows that cottiiselors sesvi^d to feel that ^lialplwi sti^e^ 
feal that X am here to help them^' and ••findii^g out what a student^s gdeXs ar^^ 
^ t he wants to do»» were the two most important fttttdtions. Students agreed in 
terms of satisfaction by rating the first function the most satisf actor iiy 
I, but they rated the second 






A COMBAUXSC^ OF THE IMPORTANCE COUliteELORS ATTACH TO PRE-REGISTRA^OH FUNCTIONS 
ANB STUDl^T SATISFACTION WITH COUNSELOR PERFORMANCE OF EACH FUNCTION 



FUNCTKEIS 



Counselor teortante 
Raw Score Rank 



Student Satisfaction 
Raw Scbr^e Rank 



Hel|iihg students feel that 
i am here to help them 

Finding Out what his goals are 
and ^^at he wants to do 



Listening to what the student says 



Helping him feel I am Interested in 
him as a;n individual 



Helping him feel like a person and 
not just another student 

Reviewing l^s academic strong and 
weak points Tj^th him 

Helping him choose the courses he needs 

Reviewing his past performance with him 

Knowing what courses he needs to reach 

fhii';§d^ 

Reviewing his choice of college majors 
with: him 



Helping him decide how many units of 
■■;credits;td-v^ 



Mhkixig Sure that he takes the right 
sequence of courses 

Going over his classes with him so he 
will know what to expect 

Telling him what classes he should take 

Help^ know how to get through 

registration 

Helping him to fill out his class 
cards properly 
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112" 




1561^^ 




113 




1810 


. d. 


127 


;;'‘':v3^ - ; 




2 


134 




1838 




172 






' 9' 


215 


■- ^ ■■ 


2344 




226 




1642 


3 


227 


8 


2159 




227 


8 


1897 


10 


242 


10 


2209 


14 


280 


."m 


1830 


siSliii 


296 


12 


1914 




352 


13 


2378 


16 


365 


14 


1694 


iiili 


377 


15 


2043 


12 


422 


16 


1731 
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Cotmselots placed five functions in the third most important group#. 
Specif ically^ counselors ranked reviewing academic strong and weiak points, sixth 
in i#ortance ^ile student satisfaction in this regard ranked fifteenth. A 
similar disparity was noted in the function of helping students choose the courses 
they needed, ^ich counselors ranked seventh in importance and students rari^ed ? 

third, tiei at the ei^^ according to counselors, were reviewing < 

iia std^^ courses a student needed to reach 

his goalV xdiich ^s ranked thirteenth and tenth. The final function in 

this group, reviewing choice of college major, was ranked tenth by counselors in 
terms of Inmprtance and fourteenth in terms of satisfaction by the students. 
Generally* it mould appear that the items reUted to counseling were considered 
itore inportant to counselors than the degree of satisfaction related by the 
sCadents in, regard to coumeling efforts. 



Counselors tended to consider functions regarding units and course 
sequences to be among the less inq^ortant functions. Correspondingly, student 
satisfaction with how well counselors performed these functions also decreased, 
in fact, this finding was repeated for the last four functions shown in 
Table III. The apparent difference in terras of telling students ^at classes 

to reflect the inability of this item to discriminate. At the 
f-ftnA j it was apparent that students felt counselors did a good job of 
•^telling them tdiat courses to take," although such a practice is not always 
considered desirable from a counseling point of view. Ihe other discrepancy 
of filling! out class cards indicated that althou^ counselors saw 
as the least in^ortant of all, students were satisfied with what was being done. 
Essentially, counselors gave advisement the lowest rating and students expressed 
relatively low degree of satisfaction with how well the advisement function was 

;;beingvacct^ -y' 



Another approach to the question of strong or weak points 
pre-registration counseling process was assessed through direct questions of 
an open-ended nature. For example, students were asked to describe that feature 
gay the greatest satisfaction. Many students repeated the Saa^ 

functions described in the scale , but several made one or more remarks about 
what they considered to be outstanding features of their pre -registration 
counseling session. The warmth, patience and courtesy of the counselor were 
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Che iiiost iii^]re$sive featiutes to 110 students# The statements In this cegatd 
clearly positive regard” advocated by Eogers<. * 

This was also suggested by students said, . when he told me I could 

come back to see him whenever T needed help*” Mbreoverj the establishment of 
rapport was evident in the remarks of 16 students>i^o found that being treated 
as adults was the most satisfying feature of their encounter. 



It should be noted 
representative of a sauch 
the 110 students reporte 
student body or 1080 students, 
other figures reported in 
tative of the study body. 



the numbers used in this regard were actually 



some 



ObViodslyi this notation ai^ 
study since the sample was considered represen- 



Eemarks relating to the general counseling function were 
bitfc they did stress several aspects that could merit consideration by^^^^ 
nil counselors. For ejcasq^le, 57 students were most impr^ 

counselors* knowledge about requirements » majors, teachers* and so on. A® 
one Student put it* ”* • * h® aeemed^^^t^ \diat he was talking 

In a similar Vv^in, the supportive role evident to 39 students by 
who were able to tell them what to do was very satisfying# Anouner 
experience for 37 students was the counselors* patience in helping them to feel 
they were all set for college. It was found that 21 students were most 
appreciative of the counselors* frank and honest approach to helping them learn 
what was exp ected of them. In addition* four students commented on the reward 

counselors in recognizing their past efforts. 



A variety of remarks in the general area of advisement also 
identified additional areas of satisfaction to students. The assistance 
counselors gave the student in getting the desired classes was mentioned 
by 69 students, Thirty-Seven student s were pleased to ledm the specific 
courses they would need in their major in order to transfer. When they talked 
to their counselors* another aspect of the advisement process that 25 students 
considered outstanding was the help they received in getting a schedule that 
allowed them to work or meet other needs of their personal lives. Fourteen 
students were relieved to learn that some of the courses they wanted were 

* Carl W, Rogers* author of Client -Centered Therapy * Bostons Houghton-Mif f lin 
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9 tlll opeiiif three were pleased to learn about the variety of courses 

General satisfaction among 140 students ^s so j|reat that 
pointed out the pre«registrat^ 

without any changes. This did not mean that conments suggesting satisfaction 
were connon to all students. In fact, 439 negati^^ 

^ile 672 positive responses were recorded, 

^ Wheh student asked tp suggest w^ of changing thp process ^ 

to he tfnoTT the need fo more discussion and ®^te tii^ 

in general, with their counselors. Although many students recognized that 
^ counsO Tprs were husy and r e latiVe ty few In nuffiber, they simply did np^ 

there was enough tlme^ Another 59 students felt that counseling needed to bo^^ 
more personalized with more emphasis on an individual approach to the needs 
of each student. In fact, several of these students suggested the need for 
talking with students rather than telling them what to do. 

The need to notify students of closed classes before the counseling 
session took place was noted by 40 students. Moreover, 38 students felt that 
cdunseling sessions should begin sooner, such as, during the previpus spring 
or summer. Twenty- four students felt more attention should be given to 
telling them how to get through registration, while another 24 felt more 
discussion about the courses would be helpful. In fact, 20 students asked 
that more advance information be provided. In a similar vein, 19 students 
felt that counselors should know about the student *s past performance and 
background before they meet with the student. 

could be improved if the waiting 

time could be reduced and if the counselors were not late. Ten students felt 
that some other order for scheduling should be considered to. determine which 
student is counseled first: the better high school students, veterans, first 

to complete the entrance tests, people who work; or if the scheduling were to 
be done by alphabetical order, the reverse order could be used occasionally. 

In addition, 28 students made comments such as: provide a new- student orienta- 

tion before counseling; 
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have ttie cl^yichl heljp^^i aiwt $hp^ 

khowing^ they 

£:i^esl^^ given more dii^eeticwi tighter jsti^^lei studtents 

only ii they 

regietretton hy meil» ooe^O^rj o 

8^^ out th€«; oouneeXih^^^^^^ e full^^ job ^ 

re^iriii^ a: ireat deal of knowledge counselors 

should be available* Still others suggested that second-year students be asked 
to hel|> new students register, while a final group poto out that having all 
counselors in one cetitrally located area would be helpi^l.^^^^^^^^ 

oi satisfaction of students on an overall 
aspects of the pre-registratidh process been 
logical question in such an analysis was what factors » if 
any contribute to soine students being satisfied and others not being satisfied, 
Poy A yamp tey doSs the yoUnger Student tend to be less satisfied than the older 

that the proportion of students idio considered the 
couttseling excellent increased as age increased* 



TABIE IV. 

^ INFLUENCE OF AGE ON S1UDENT SATISFACTION WITH THE COUNSELING PROCESS 



STUDENT AGE 



DEGREE OF 


19 and under 


20 


- 26 


27 and over 


SATISFAGTKR} 


f 


7. 


f 


7. 


f 


7. 


Excellent 


104 


17.7 


40 


27.0 


12 


50.0 


Good 


218 


37.1 


42 


28*4 


7 


29.2 


Average 


185 


31.5 


46 


31.1 


5 


20.8 


Poor 


69 


11.7 


13 


8.8 


- 


- 


Very Poor 


12 


2.0 


7 


4.7 


- 


- :; 


Total 


588 


100 


148 


100 


24 


100 



0 
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On the other hand, the proportion of students who consideTed the prbcsesB good 
incxe^id an decrensedV^^^^^ M 
rated the 

as age decreased. 

students t^ed to rate the process aa average^ or poor they were 

nineteen or under hut as e or very poor ^eu 

Essentially, it^w^ years old 

wtli tend to he more critical (positive or negative) of the process than a 

;■ younger; student., . 

The student’s status was also considered a factor that could dif- 
ferentiate those students Who were or were not satisfied with the process. It 
vaa found that new students were 10 to 15 percent less likely to rate the 
process as excellent than they were to give it any other rating. Continuing 
students were evenly divided among the ratings with a slight tendency (5 percent) 
to favor an excellent rating, vdiile transfer and returning students were 
evenly divided among the ratings. Table V also shows that the probability of 
any of the different types of students rating the counseling process as either 
good, average, poor, or very poor was almost the same. Perhaps the new student 
had higher expectations than other students or he was more conservative in 
rating practices, but he tended to find counseling less satisfying than did the 






I&BI£ V 

the inpldence of curbemi siatus on student satisfaction with counseling 

CURRENT STATUS 

^ vtwar:!-- «AM»rTMTTTWC TRANSFER RETURNING 



o 

ERIC 



SATISFACTION 


£ 


% 


f : 


% 


£ 


% 


f 


% 


Excellent 


100 


18.2 


26 


27.7 


12 


29.3 


18 


24.3 


Good 


200 


36.3 


30 


31.9 


14 


34.1 


23 


31.1 


Average 


173 


31.4 


29 


30.9 


12 


29.3 


22 


29.7 


Poor 


64 


11.6 


7 


7.4 


3 


7.3 


8 


10.8 


Very Poor 


14 


2.5 


2 


2.1 


— ■: 


" 


3 


4.1 


Total 


551 


100 


94 


100 


41 


100 


74 


100 










'Anothcit- potential V f ifeteiwsieV w 

of certeinty students had ^out theit current 3Per 

example, the student ^o haA aljfeady decided ^ t 

counselor might find the session more satisfying than one jAio had not decided on 
a major* T^le VI shows that students rated counselihg^^^^^ 

to be the more certain about their majors* In fact » the proportion of student^^^ 
Who were certain about their majors and considered the process excellent was 
nearly twice that of students who might change* had not selected, or had not 
considered a major and rated counseling excellent, lloreover, those who rated 
the counseling process as poor tended not even to have considered a major, 
while the probability of their rating the process as good was one-third less 
than the other students* At the same time, such students also tended to rate 
the process as average more often than did those Who were certain about their 

majors* 

TABLE VI. 

student satisfaction according to how firmly he had decided upon a given major 

CERTAINTY ABOUT CURRENT MAJOR 

MIGHT NONE NONE 



DEGREE OF 
SATISFACTION 


CERTAIN 


CHANGE 


SELECTED 


CONSIDERED 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


7. 


Excellent 


108 


26.0 


22 


14.2 


20 


13.3 


6 


14.6 


Good 


138 


33.3 


63 


40.7 


58 


38.7 


9 


22*0 


Average 


122 


29.4 


49 


31*6 


49 


32.7 


16 


39.0 


Poor 


36 


8.7 


16 


10.3 


21 


14.0 


9 


22.0 


Very Poor 


11 


2.6 


5 


3.2 


2 


1.3 


1 


2.4 


Total 


415 


100 


155 


100 


150 


100 


41 


100 




Findings concerning the number of classes a student had selected 
prior to meeting with his counselor were the same for students %dio rated the 
process excellent as they were for students who rated the process average or 
poor* For example, 26.9 percent of the students ^o rated counseling excellent 




had chosett all of their classes before meeting with jKhe counselor, ^le 
17*!^ perc®*'^ of those who had selected none of the pfiot to 

i^th^ t^ counselor counselini^^ e^^ l^i^cm^er^ percent of 

those students bad selected cia®sss» ^11® *9 

percent of those who had selected none of their classes rated the process 
average. Essentially, the same trend as that noted for majors was present 

hut ft was not as evident, or as s<wne would say, **^he dlff^^ wete niot 

' significant.**;..',:/; 

Additional analysis of the difference among students with various 
majors was explored in Table VII. 



VARIATIONS IN STUDENT SATISFACTION ACCOBDING TO MAJOR-DIVISION 



DIVISIONS-MAJORS 


Good or 
Better 


Average 


Poor or 


Worse 


Total 


f 


%. 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


Business 


86 


65.2 


35 


26.5 


11 


8.3 


132 


Cosmetology 


12 


57.1 


8 


38.1 


1 


4.8 


21 


English 


12 


52.2 


10 


43.5 


1 ' 


4.3 


23 


Fine Arts 


34 


47.9 


24 


33.8 


13 


18.3 


71 


Foreign Language 


7 


38.9 


7 


38.9 


4 


22.2 


18 


Health 


18 


64.3 


6 


21.4 


4 


14.3 


28 


Liberal Arts 


47 


52.8 


31 


34.8 


11 


12.4 


89 


Life Sciences 


11 


57.9 


6 


31.6 


2 


10.5 


19 


Math-Engineering 


23 


69.7 


8 


24.2 


2 


6.1 


33 


Physical Education 


6 


37.5 


5 


31.3 


5 


31.2 


16 


Physical Sciences 


5 


71.4 


2 


28.6 


- 




'.'/■: V- 1 


Social Sciences 


46 


56.8 


23 


28.4 


12 


14.8 


81 


Technician 


24 


57.2 


9 


21.4 


9 


21.4 


42 


Vocational 


48 


56.5 


27 


31.8 


10 


11.7 


85 


Undecided 


45 


46.9 


34 


35.4 


17 


17.7 


96 




It was found that students who majored in the Physical Sciences^ Math- 
Engineering, Business, and the Health Occupations found the pre^ 
counseling process to be some^at more satisfactory than did students with 
other majors# At the same time. Physical Education, Foreign languages. 
Technician and Fine Arts majors appeared to find the process the least 
satisfactory. Median satisfaction ratings in each major division were: 
BpsiheSs - good, Cosnatolbg^ ^ excellent, Engl^ ^e^age, ^a^^ 

Fine A.rts - average. Foreign Languages - ayeira Idb ^ 

Life Science - good, Math-Engineering - good. Physical Education - average 
to poor, Physical Science - good. Social Science - good. Technician - good. 
Vocational - good, and undecided - good to average. 



means of 



particular week a student might register was studied as anottier 
the satisfied and the dissatisfied students . As 



anticipated, the student who registered during the second week found the process 
more to his liking than the student who registered during the fourth week# 
Specifically, 35.9 percent of the students who registered during the second 
week rated the process good, while only 25. 8 percent of those who registered 



during the fourth week rated the process good. It was also shown in the 
findings that 18.3 percent of the poor ratings occurred during the second week, 
22.0 percent during the third week, and 59.7 percent during the fourth week. 
However, even among the registrants of the fourth week 46.4 percent rated the 



counseling process good or better while 20.5 percent rated it poor or worse* 



Earlier findings in this study clearly indicate the importance of 
rapport as seen by both counselors and students. In view of this apparent 
iaqioftance, students were asked what action they would take if faced with a 
decision that could require outside assistance --when changing majors , failing 



a class, or taking a class in the Evening Co 1 lege . Tab le VIII shows that the 
likelihood of a student seeking the assistance of a counselor increased as the 
student's satisfaction with the pre-registration counseling process increased. 
At the same time, the probability of a student deciding himself, asking a 
teacher, friend, or someone else increased as his satisfaction with the process 
decreased. This would emphasize the importance of the initial contact with the 



i 



counseling process on the student's subsequent use of those services. It would 
appear that the student who does not perceive this initial contact to be 















X8^ 



sal^isfactosy .would also ba tha studant ^o would not seek out the connsalpt In 
the futura* 



TABiiE vm. 



Ac00tolil& HEl^ IN 8C3^ AGANEMIC tROBT^ 



INDIVIDUAL ASKEP FOR HELP 



TEACHER 



SELF 



OTHERS 



TOTAL 



SATISFACTION 




r ^ % 


'■'■■V'-f^:-:;' 


% 




% 


f 




■:,;':'vfv.- 


Excellent 


362 


83.5 


V^54'--;:; 


12.4 




1.6 


: v ll:';:;- 


2.5:: 


434 


:^0d' 


WpU; 


78.1 


124 


16.3 


17 




26 




759 


Average ■ 


432 


69.7 


123 


19.9 


35 


5.7 


29 


4.7 


619 


Poor 


86 


53.4 


47 


29.2 


15 


9.3 


■ 13 


8.1 


161 


Very Poor 


30 


58.8 


13 


25.5 




11.8 


2"/'' 


3.9 


51 



i 



rapport batween counsalor and 
In the quastion that assassad whathar tha studant 
appeared to kn,ow tha counselor's name or office in the event a return visit 

It was found that only 11*3 percent of the students either 

the counselor's name* However, 94*4 percent 
w^ia ^^ A ftbAy tetiatj their counselor's name and were able at least to name the 

On the other hand, 65*9 percent of the 

students felt that the counselor knew their names, 18.5 percent were undecided, 
and 15*6 percent felt that he did not know the student's name. These findings 
were clearly reflected in the student's satisfaction with the pre-registration 
counseling process in that satisfaction increased when the student knew the 
counselor's name or felt the counselor knew his name. Conversely, student 

as the probability that the counselor knew the student s 

name decreased. 
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The amount of time available for counseling any student was limited 
during the period of this study. Normally, a fifteen-minute session could be 
expected, with some variations depending upon prior commitments and the needs 
of a particular student. The possibility that length of time spent with a 
counselor would influence student satisfaction was explored and the findings 
are "indicated in Table IX, It was found that the probability of an excellent 

or good rating increased as the time spent with the counselor iacrea^^^ 



STUDENT SATISFACTION 

REIATED TO AMOUNT OF TIME DEVOTED TO THE COUNSELING SESSION 



MINUTES 
STENT WITH 



Excellent 
f X 



Satisfaction Rating 



Good 
f % 



Average 
f % 



Poor 
f % 



Very Poor 
f % 



10 or less 


16 


10.3 


23 


8.6 


45 


19.1 


24 


29.3 


9 


47.4 


11 - 20 


55 


35.2 


124 


46.2 


108 


45.8 


34 


41.5 


9 


47.4 


21 - 30 


51 


32.7 


79 


29.5 


59 


25.0 


16 


19.5 


«• 




31 or more 


34 


21.8 


42 


15.7 


24 


10.1 


8 


9.7 




5.2 


Total 


156 


100 


268 


100 


236 


100 


82 


100 


19 


100 



On the other hand, average, poor, or very poor ratings tended to 
increase as the time spent with the counselor decreased. The proportion of 
students who spent ten minutes or less in counseling and rated the process 
as very poor was five times that of the students who rated the process good 
or excellent. Students who spent thirty-one minutes or more in counseling 
were four times as likely to rate the process excellent as they were to rate 

it very poor. 




These findings were directly related to some of the comments 
students made about the pre-registration counseling 
the student who saw the coimselor as “quids** tended to rate the pic^^ 
average to poor; but none of the students vdio were impressed with the 
counselor’s knowledge rated the process poor or very poor. 
nerceived the counselor as warm, patient , or friendly were t^ most likely 
to give the process an excellent rating, as were those who were appreciative 
of the support the counselor had proyided orv those who were ehcopf aged, 
return whenever they felt they needed help. Students who were unsure of 
themselves or their goals tended to be very negative in their ratings* 



CONCLUSIONS : : 

!hiat the pre -registration cbunseling process is considered good 
to excellent by the majority of the students (55 percent) . In 
fact, one in five see the process as needing no improv 
A relatively small proportion (13 percent) consider the total P**®* 
cess as poor or ^rse, and approximately one-third give it an 
average rating. Essentially one half of the students consider 
pfe—registration counseling more than adequate, and one^half see 
it as adequate or less than adequate. 

That satisfaction among students with how Well a particular aspect 
of the pre -registration counseling process is beiug carf^ out 
Cannot be equated with the degree of importance students attach 
to that aspect Of the process. A student may consider Some aspect 
of the process poorly performed and yet , sde the task as so 
unimportant that the poor performance is meaningless to him* 
these findings simply stress student satisfaction xdiile^^^^t^^^ question 
of importance is assessed by the counselor 

3. That the establishment of rapport between student and Counselpf is 
of primary importance, according to counseiors, while CSM students 
rate counselor performance in this regard as satisfactory* 




Counselor perfprnance in listening 



to the student and giving ■ 



a feeling that he xmnts to help is very well regarded, while 
f yldual trea<^^ is seen by st'^dents as the area witlilh rapport 



that is in greatest heed of iiiq?roveo^ • 



lhat the epnnselih^^ of the pre-registration counseling 

process Is pohsidered^^^b^^ counselors as the second most 

inq^ortaht function they perform# Student satisfaction with the 
perforrosune by counselors is generally considered 

adequate# Specifically, students do not distinguish between 
yeceiy i hg ' he tp in choosing their classes and being l»old ^diat classes 
to take. In iactv^^ these approaches to 



couhselihg yell^^^ perforined. 



From a counseling point of view, however, 



both approaches u would hot be considered satisfactory* 

Students ate the counselor's performance in 



reyie^ a Student *s aeademic strong and weak points, choice of 



^ performance. It would appear tfpt students see 
counselors as doing a good job of going from the general (goals) 
to the spectfic (courses) during counseling, but they are doing an 
inadequate job of relating this ^ t^ the individual characteristics 



(performance or major selected) of the student. 



that many couhse tors see the functions of rapport , counseling, and 
advisement during prerregistration counseling as nearly equal in 

^ the distlnctiohs shown ih this^^^^^^S may be more 
apparent than real. For example, advisement resides in the third 
position of importance according to counselors and satisfaetory 
petfor ^^ according to studentsi but the overail rati^ by ^bt^ 
is nearly identical to^^ t^ 

Students wate hot satisfied with the connselprs ' bet fprm^ 
he1pi *^g them what to expect froiii their classes, 

counselors do not consider this a very important part of the process 
On the other hand, students feel they receive satisfactory help in 
filling out their class cards, and counselors see this as a very 
unimportant part of their job. It should be pointed out also that 







Students were not 

ta set 



satisfied ^th the^^^^h^^ on bow 



fhat many students do not readl ly perce ive a specific counse lor 
as the 1^ would contact to assl^ in sdlving 

S(^ academic yrobl is not to they 

connselpr s as a ready source of such assistance* Ins tead» the 
eStahlishinent Of the personal relationship between Student and 
C<^nseidt is not developed sufficiently following this pte- 
feglstratlbh counselihg sessio for mpSt students to tdiink in 
terms of a particular counselor to help them solve some academic 
prcd>lem»^^^■■::■’'■v;::: 



That the elements of pre»registration counseling which promote 
satisfaction with the process among students go beyond the items 
included in the scale used in this study* 



factory rapport is evident when the student perceives the 
counselor or courteous; it is also evident to 
students who feel they have been treated as adults or when they 
have been extended an invitation to return whenever they need 



help. A high degree of satisfaction also results when the 
Student hears concrete evidence of the counselor *s knowledge 



abCut requirements j» majors > or teachers* Obviously* the 
counselor tdio is able to help a student get the classes or 
Schedule he desires is very able to promote student satisfaction* 



there are a number of ways in which pre-i 
could be changed to increase student satisfaction i^th the process 



Several aspects that individual counselors might consider are 
specified in the findings* All such suggestions, however* should 
be viewed from the context that studcmts know the amount of time 



available and the number of counselors available are limited* 



Some of the suggestions for improvement are; allow more time for 
dialogue, give notice to students of closed classes before they 
meet with their counselors, enqploy only full-time counselors 






10 . 



iiv 




because specific knowledge and skill are required, make the process 
mQ vt* personalized. Start counseling during the springs summer » or 
during mail or computer* ask the second- 

yeae stude^^ students, have 

couhselors^^^^^l^^ Most of these commen 

felatiS^^^t^^ central issue--4iow to have more time to 

^ith ^ counselor* among those students who rated 

process good or excellent, it was not uncommon to see a statement 
such as: "Considering how many students there are and how little 

time there is to talk to each of us, I think they do a wonderful 
job.” It is apparent that devoting more time to the pre -registra- 
tion process could help to solve problems stemming from the 
impersonalization of a large institution or the need for more 
support from the counselor. At the ssme time, however , the need 

to strengthen specific aspects of the functions related to rappprt, 

counseling, and advisement may not be resolved by time alone . The 
findings suggest that attention to the further development of skills 
and attainment of knowledge could be warranted. 



a student who is twenty or more years old will tend to have 
a more critical perspective of the pre-registration counseling 
process than will a younger student. Moreover, a new student 
will be less likely to rate the process excellent. Apparently 
young students (19 or less) and new students are either more 
conservative or moderate in their ratings, or thexr expectations 
approach a more ideal level, resulting in a mid-range of ratings. 



That the more thought a student has given to the major he will 
pursue in college, the more likely he is to find pre -registrar ion 
counseling a satisfactory process. This would suggest that any 
effort which might assist the student to consider actively what 
he expects from college could result in a more satisfactory 
feeling about the procedures he encounters in college. In fact, 
a goal directed (major decided) student could find his total 
college educational experience more rewarding. 




■ 












24 . 



Such a conclusion is closely related to the need expressed by 
students for more time with counselors. 




That students in some majors or tl^lsione appear to fiu^ 
i^re-^registra counseling process less satis factory 
studeut s in other majors or divisions; , Howayer > fhs ahsolute 
nijnd>ers in such fliajors are so sma^^^ 

limited, that the addition of persons to a given 

caiagdry can change the findiugs dramatioallyfl^^^^^ l^^ 
generalizations aAout any given groiip canm>t he draw^ 

findings ^g real dif fef ences do esd-st in the divisions 

of Physical Education, foreign and fine 

g^s. divisions find pre-regis- 

tration less satisfactpry than students from other divisions. 

*I tta t student s know their counselors by name or think they 

know the are more prone to rate the pre-registratiOn 

counseling process as goOd or excellent than those who are not 
on a name basis. the amount of time a counselor is 
able to spend witk^^^t^^ is directly related to the degree 

of satisfaction expressed by the student, finally, it can be 
anticipated that as rapport with the individual student is 
enhanced, his satisfaction with the process will be considerably 
''inproved.:"\' 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based upon the findings reported in this study, it is apparent that the 
resolution of a central issue will do much to enhance student satisfaction with 
the pre -registration counseling process. That issue may be expressed through 
the use of a single word— time. Therefore, it is recommended that: 

1. The counseling Staff should carefully explore means whereby^^^^^^^^ 
coordination between high school and college counseling can 












CSH students have not faced decisions directly regarding what 
they expect from college* Thus, idien a clear goal has not been 

r'and-vtofd :;'sh§ll<Wf 

2. Ihe should eiqihasize the 

advlsenient and rappptt functions vhile enqphasizing the 
counseling; function duting another tiiiie period* Horeovery 
the a;dvisability of reducing the time spent with the 
continuing student should be considered. 

3. The use of a brief counseling orientation program for new 
students should be considered during the preceding spring 
or Slimmer • At the same time, the use of pre -registration 
counseling sessions for continuing students during the spring 
or summer may allow the elimination of such a session for 
continuing students during the fall. 

4. The use of con^uterized registration should be studied to 
delimit the most feasible approach for using such a procedure 
in the San Mateo Junior College District. Moreover, a target 
date to accomplish such a process should be established 
immediately. This in turn would have immediate Itr^licat ions 
for modifications in the pre -registration counseling process. 

5. The counseling staff should give immediate attention to the 
development of one or more in-service training sessions. 

Such sessions could be devoted to the discussion of methods 

for achieving more effectively those aspects 

concerning rapport, counseling, and 

advisement idiere the need for improvement was noted. It is 
also suggested that meetings among counselors devoted to a 
discussion of what should be acconqilished during pre -regis- 
trar ion counseling would be of value in identifying common 



goals. Additional sessions could be devoted to a consideration 
of idiat changes, if any, of those suggested might be implemented 
to improve the process. Essentially* it there is 
much to recoranend current practices* but the need to discuss 
and consider alternatives for making improvements is clearly 
warranted. 



